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psychologists have disproved it. The paper appears in this num- 
ber of the Journal. 

Professor Herbert J. Barton, of the University of Illinois, 
was elected president for the new year; Professor C. E. Little, of 
the George Peabody College for Teachers, first vice-president; 
Professor Louis E. Lord, of Oberlin College, secretary- treasurer; 
and Professor William G. Hale, of the University of Chicago, to 
succeed himself as a member of the Executive Committee. The 
Association regrets to lose the devoted and efficient service which 
Professor Barton has given it for four years, but it has secured a 
worthy successor in Professor Lord; and it congratulates itself that 
for one more year Professor Barton will give the same devoted 
service as president. 

The Association will meet in Chicago next year, at the University 
of Chicago. The classical departments of the University will be 
better prepared for our entertainment than ever before because 
of the realization of their 23-year-long dream — the completion of 
the magnificent Classics Building, into which they have already 
moved. 

THE "JOURNAL" AND "CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY" 

The chief matter of business discussed and decided at the meet- 
ing of the Association was the relation of Classical Philology to the 
Journal and to the Association. It was decided that for the com- 
ing year the Journal shall be published, as now, by The University 
of Chicago Press, that it shall be increased in size, that the mem- 
bership fee of the Association shall be unchanged, but that Classical 
Philology shall be sent only to those who pay an additional 40 cents. 
When it is remembered that the regular subscription price of 
Classical Philology is $3 . 00, it will be seen that it is still virtually 
a gift to members of the Association. 

Under the arrangement which has been in force for the past 
five years Classical Philology has been sent without further charge 
to all who have paid the membership fee. For this service the 
Association has paid 40 cents a member, a total of nearly $750.00 
for the current year. This price covers merely the cost of manu- 
facturing and distributing the extra copies required, no part of 
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the original cost of editing and of composition. The University 
has not only made no profit by the transaction, but has actually 
lost money by it, since many of our members would have paid the 
regular subscription price for it if it had not been sent to them free. 
This arrangement has served to secure and maintain a bond of 
interest between practical teachers and professional scholars, 
classes whose fortunes are indissolubly connected. 

Although the advantages to the Association of this arrangement 
are obvious, there are also certain disadvantages. There are 
many legitimate demands upon the finances of the Association, 
not the least of which is for an enlargement of the Journal; and 
while 40 cents a member is a small sum, it is nevertheless one-fifth 
of our entire income. Moreover, Classical Philology is professedly 
and in fact a journal of technical scholarship, not immediately 
serviceable or interesting to all our members. It has always been a 
question whether it was best to force all our members to pay for it, 
whether they wanted it or not. 

The new arrangement increases our available income, is per- 
fectly just both to those who do and to those who do not want 
Classical Philology, is equally generous on the part of the University, 
and offers Classical Philology at so low a price as to tempt all who 
can be tempted to read it. Under this arrangement payment is to 
be made to the secretary-treasurer of the Association, not to The 
University of Chicago Press. It is to be hoped that a very large 
number will avail themselves of this generous offer. 



THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CLASSICAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 

Many circumstances combined to make this a great and mem- 
orable meeting of the Association. The first of these is undoubtedly 
the fact that it was the tenth anniversary of the organization, and 
therefore the officers and members alike had decided to make it a 
grand reunion. The second reason for the success of the meeting 
is, I think, the place where it was held. No more admirable insti- 
tution for holding such a meeting could be desired. The influ- 
ence upon our minds of the dignity and the refinement of the 
Museum of Fine Arts seemed to increase as the brief hours of the 



